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be able to deal with non-economic aspects of the question, however much they deserve to be dealt with. We have put references to literature land other notes which, perhaps, would not interest all readers, at tlhe end of this pamphlet.69
I. CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION AND MONOPOLIES
The enormous growth of industry and the remarkably rapid process of concentration of production in ever-larger enterprises are one of the most characteristic features of capitalism. Modern censuses of production give most complete and most exact data on this process.
In Germany, for example, out of every 1,000 industrial enterprises, large enterprises, i.e., those employing more than 50 workers, numibered three in 1882, six in 1895 and nine in 1907; and out of every 100 workers employed, this group of enterprises -employed 22, 30 and 37, respectively. Concentration of production, however, is much more intense than the concentration of workers, since labour in the large enterprises is much more productive. This is shown by the figures on steam engines and electric motors. If we take what in Germany is called industry in the broad sense of the term, thlat is, including commerce, transport, etc., we get the following picture. Large-scale enterprises 30,588 out of a total of 3,265,623, that is to say, 0-9 per cent. These enterprises employ 5,700,000 workers out of^a total of 14,400,000, i.e., 39.4 per cent; they use 6,600,000 steam horsepower out' of a total of 8,800,000, i.e., 75.3 per cent, and 1,200,000 kilowatts of electricity out of a total of 1,500,000, Le.s 77.2 per cent.
Less than one-hundredth of the total enterprises utilize more than three-fourths of the total steam and electric power! Two million nine hundred and seventy thousand small enterprises (employing up to five workers), constitut-